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HIS book for teachers provides a new treatment of the difficult problém of h 

34 school discipline. The author makes clear the importance of a socialized dis- | 

ciplinary programs and presents practical methods whereby school dis- 

cipline may be made a genuine educational force. He discusses in a very enlightening 

way the building up of a school spirit that will serve as a preventive against disorder, 

provide dynamic school incentive, and develop the right emotional attitude on the 

part of the pupil toward his work and his school. 


classroom control; the basic purposes of classroom discipline; the part of punish- 
ment in a constructive disciplinary program; types and purposes of punishment; re- 
wards; pupil participation in school control, etc. All the main factors in the pupil’s 
school life are here treated with a view to eliminating the necessity for punishment. 
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The author shows a keen understanding of the psychology of youth, a practical 
knowledge of school conditions, and an inspiring zeal for the attainment of high 
ideals. He has written a stimulating and satisfying book. 
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| 
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scope of the book: fundamental unit of composition, and it covers 
spelling, pronunciation, punctuation, grammatical 
Where Heroes Pointed the Way. 


forms, and sentence structure. 
Forts and Fighters. The test can be used as an aid to assigning marks 


Indian Tales. and determining promotions, in diagnosing the 
Some Early Settlements. | specia] needs of students for certain kinds of in- 
On the Trail With the Pioneers struction, in measuring the progress of an indi- 


le the G . West vidual or a class, and for the classification of 
n e a est. . | | entering students into homogeneous groups; it will 
Progress in Water Transportation. . also serve as a college entrance examination. 


Progress on Land. The test is issued in three similar and equiva- 


Making Ready fer Educational Progress. lent forms. It has been made wholly objective by 
Where They Lived. relying upon certain “key” errors which have 
In the Nation’s Capital | | been found to be evidence of general crudity or 


lack of knowledge in English. 

These two books tell the story of the thrilling a ey aa a eee me 
events connected with many of our most famous | sedemnail ae examinations, auethead of Directions, a 
historic spots. They awaken the child to the | Key, and one Class Record, $1.30 net. 
fact that the history of his country is not a | 
mere record of the past, but a vivid picture of | 
the men and women who made our history, what | 
they did, how they did it, where they did it, | | Ge 
‘and how the things done concern him today. 
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Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and graded problems for classes from the 
fourth to the eighth year. The work has been tried and tested with many 
classes before publication and found most useful. It may be used witha 
basal text or without any text. Two books, one for grades four to six, and 
one for grades seven and eight. 
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Selections from more than sixty modern authors, arranged for silent and 
oral reading. They will acquaint pupils with the literature of today and 
inspire them to further reading. Two books, for the upper grades. 
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Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 
February 22-26, 1925. 
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GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 





Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Public School Golden Rule 
Committee, sponsoring the observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday throughout the schools of 
America. Golden Rule Sunday has been set by 
Near East Relief for December 7, as a day for 
following the Golden Rule with the little war 
orphans of the Near East, some 100,000 of 
whom depend entirely or in part on the aid 
given them by America. Specifically Golden 
Rule Sunday is to be observed by the eating 
of an orphanage dinner in the homes of the 
country, such a dinner as the children of 
American orphanages in the Near East eat 
every day—nourishing but frugal, cost about 
four cents apiece. As a fulfillment of the 
Golden Rule, gifts are asked for the orphan 
children commensurate with the Golden Rule. 
For some of the children this may mean no 
more than the difference in cost between the 
regular Sunday dinner and the orphanage meal. 
For others it is hoped some gift will be made 
that will represent 2 sacrifice on the part of 
the children donors. 

As much of the work of the Near East Re- 
lief is, of necessity, education, the campaign is 
enlisting the particular interest of educators. 
Dr. John H. Finley, ex-commissioner of New 
York; Professor Paul Monroe of Teachers Col- 


tege, Columbia University; Angelo Patri, and 
other leaders in education have witnessed the 
work being done by Near East Relief in train- 
ing the 40,000 children under its care for self- 
support and have been aroused to active co- 
operation. 

The most urgent problem of feeding and’ 
clothing and giving shelter to the tens of 
thousands of orphaned children, some of whom 
are in the direst need of help, is the first ob- 
ject of Golden Rule Sunday. It is this appeal 
which will bring the heartiest response from 
the children themselves and one which will do 
much to enrich the lives of those boys and 
girls who give, as well as those who receive. 


@:0-4b-e- 
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The re-election of Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
as state superintendent of Colorado, which re- 
quired her to overcome near 75,000 votes which 





her party fell behind, was one of the great 


professional achievements of November 4. 
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OAKLAND’S FAMOUS VICTORY 

Superintendent Fred M. Hunter and the 
Mothers’ Federation, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the teachers and the children of Oak- 
land won a great campaign when 43,524 votes 
were cast and a large majority voted for a bond 
issue of near: $5,000,000. This will give the city 
ample seating capacity for all children. The 
culmination of the campaign was on the even- 
ing before the voting, when there was a mon- 
ster parade of 28,000 children. Fred M. Hunter 
is a great leader, and his leadership always 
appeals to the multitude as well as to the men 
and women of culture. 
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American Education Week, November 17-23. 
Order Bulletins, 5 cents each, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


PRISONS AND COMMON SENSE 


Thomas Mott Osborne is the one man in 
the world in our day who is using a brilliant 
mind Harvard trained with culture inheritance 
and generous fortune in noble service for the 
permanent improvement of American prisons. 
He is a man of commanding personality, 
of almost limitless possibilities in public life, 
whose time, talent and influence for a quarter 
of a century have been spent in one great 
cause from which there can be no great public 
appreciation. Mr. Osborne has experimented 
continually through many years of successful 
prison administration and even submitted to 
the rigors of actual self-imposed imprison- 
ment. He knows the feelings of prisoners, 
their helplessness, their resolves, their resent- 
ment, often their despair. But what he feels 
most strongly is public indifference to the 
almost daily exposure of incredible misman- 
agement in jail and penitentiary. With a hope 
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of stirring a sense of common responsibility 
toward better prison conditions, he has 
sketched simply and convincingly the princi- 
ples of a rational conduct of prisons. Then, 
as a step toward its adoption, he tells the 
story of the Mutual Welfare League, its pur- 
pose, organization, and accomplishments, its 
successes and failures at Auburn, Sing Sing 
and the Naval Prison at Portsmouth. There 
has been so much misinformation spread alike 


by enemies and friends of the system that this 
of facts will do 


authoritative presentation 
much toward making clear just what Mr. 
Osborne believes and has done to make an 


intelligent plan of prison management a thing 
of general social concern. 


a 4-0-4 
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Arthur Brisbane well says that it is less im- 
portant that a ten-year-old lad have a nineteen- 
year-old brain than that a forty-year-old man 
have a forty-year-old brain. 
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NEW YORK’S CONSTRUCTIVE SURVEY 

As part of the co-operative and constructive 
survey which is being made of New York 
City’s public schools, Superintendent William 
J. O'Shea has asked all principals and super- 
visors to list opportunities for improvement 
in the public schools. His letter was, in part, 
as follows :— 

“Your replies to my request of September 
13 for a complete list of school Imgh spots by 
districts are beginning to reach the district 
superintendents. Early reports promise a 
wealth of specific up-to-date information. As 
a result of this information more profitable 
use can be made oi visiting days by teachers 
and principals. 

“Each need is an opportunity for improve- 
ment. Several schools have already started 
listing the opportunities for improvement 
which are being disclosed as the survey for 
high spots progresses. 

“In addition to the list of school high spots, 
please make a list of the needs and sugges- 
tions for improvement which any teachers and 
supervisors think may prove helpful to the 
system as a whole. Suggestions have been 
received from many individuals in answer to 
the School Survey Committee’s invitations for 
The preparation of 








constructive suggestions. 
a separate list of needs and suggestions for 
improvement made by the teaching and 
supervising force of each school, will be of 
immediate service to the school itself, in addi- 
tion to its value to the school system.” 


MIMEOGRAPHING PRIVILEGES REFUSED 


The following communication from the 
Executive Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers explains itself. The 
practice has grown up with no intention of 
being unjust to publishers and authors, and no 
one will blame the publishers for calling atten- 
tion to this indirect violation of copyright 


laws. 
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Our attention has frequently been called to the growing 
practice among educators of making mimeographed copies 
of portions of copyrighted books, using these for distribu- 
tion to students instead of books which have been published 
for that purpose. 

The use of this material is not in accordance with the 
copyright law. In view of this fact, and in fairness to 
the authors and to the publishers’ own investment in their 
publications, it may be assumed that requests for the pro- 
duction of such mimeographed material will be refused 
in the future. 

We think that if educators could realize how unfair it 
is to take copyrighted books published for sale to students, 
and mimeograph parts of these books for free distribution, 
they will see that the policy of the publishers in refusing to 
grant permission to mimeograph extracts, is entirely just. 
Mimeographing this material is unfair to the authors, who 
are entitled to their full royalties, as well as to publishers 
whose investment of the large sum of money necessary to 
issue a book is entitled to protection. Mimeographing ex- 
tracts from copyrighted books for class use is having its 
effect on new authorship, editorial initiative, and publish- 
ing enterprise; and the copyright value of the books is be- 
ing affected. 

Marion Humble, 
Executive Secretary. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


We certainly desire to help this cause in 
every way we can. We are sure that any 
reader of the Journal of Education who has 
anything to contribute to the museum and 
library in the first stone schoolhouse in 
Newark, New Jersey, built in 1784, will appre- 
ciate the opportunity to contribute. 

The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 
John Cotton Dana, Librarian. ; 
Beatrice Winser, Assistant Librarian. 
October 21, 1924. 

My dear Mr. Winship: Newark, N. J., has decided to 
save the first schoolhouse built of stone, erected in 1784, 
The Museum and Library have been asked to contribute 
old textbooks, pictures, etc., and they are very anxious to 
secure some of the old desks used by pupils ‘and also the 
high desk used by the teacher. 

Is there any possibility of your securing any of these for 
this museum of education in this old schoolhouse ? Could 
you put a little note in your magazine? 

Yours sincerely, 
Beatrice Winser, 
Assistant Libarian. 


— + 7 


BEST MAGAZINE ARTICLE 

For September the magazine article which 
interested me most was in the American Maga- 
zine, “Whole Flocks of Figures Eat Out of 
His Hand,” by Ralph Hayes, which is a bril- 
liantly fascinating story of the boyhood and 
manhood life of Leonard P. Ayres, now vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, in 
charge of its Statistical and Economics Divi- 
sion, the bank with the largest number of 
depositors of any bank in the United States. 

It is the best magazine story we have ever 
seen of a man who has played an important 
part in public school education within the past 
ten years. 
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gent village in Southern Massachusetts was 
incorporated as a town and was named after 
that great genius and statesman, Benjamin 
Franklin. Some enterprising citizen sent word 
to Mr. Franklin that it would give great satis- 
faction to the people if he would present to the 
town a bell for the church, in appreciation of 
the honor. Mr. Franklin said that he hoped 
a people who would name a town for him 











would have more regard for “sense than 
sound” and he preferred to give them a public 
library of five hundred volumes. Ejighteen 





years later, May 4, 1796, Horace Mann was 
born in a humble farmhouse, and that library 
of Franklin’s was the chief factor in giving 
the world the studious, scholarly, devoted, 
aggressive educational leader of America. 

’ Until nearly twenty years of age he never 
went to school more than a few weeks in 
midwinter, and then to instructors who were 
“very good people but very poor teachers.” 
The town did not then furnish “free text- 
books” and the lad worked many a half-day 
braiding straw for hats to get the money to 
buy spelling-book, arithmetic and reader. His 
father died when he was but thirteen and the 
boy worked thereafter for the support of the 
family. 

When nearly twenty he came to know an 
inspiring classical! teacher who convinced him 
that a college course was possible, and within 
six months from the time he first saw a Latin 
grammar he was admitted to the sophomore 
cass of Brown University. It was such a six 
months of study as has rarely been known in 
America, and it broke his health for life. Nor 
was this the only evidence of the scholastic 
strength and brilliancy of Horace Mann. AIl- 
though he entered the class with no adequate 
preparation and no literary culture, with all 
the traditional prejudices against the “short 
cut” students and those uncultured, he soon 
led his class and graduated far in advance of 
any other student. Upon graduating at the 
age of twenty-three, he remained at Brown 
a an instructor in Greek and Latin for three 
years. During his college years he taught 
country schools a few weeks each winter. 

Through life, Horace Mann was inclined to 
tefer to the trials and denials of his boyhood, 
to the poor teaching and.lack of opportunities 
4 great misfortunes, causing irreparable loss; 
but it is an open question whether he did not 
We more to the first twenty years of his life 
m which there was developed hunger for 
knowledge, craving for opportunity which 
Recessitated his réading histories and other 
Works adapted to men rather than children, 
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HORACE MANN, PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 
—(8.,) 


WINSHIP 
AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 


On March 2, 1778, an exceptionally intelli- 


listening 


to such mighty sermons as only an 
Emmons 


of that day could preach—thinking 
upon and rebelling against them all the week—- 
than he could have owed to any method of in- 
struction that would have monopolized his 
thought or, rather, have diverted his mind to 
books or even to nature through these years. 

From the day he entered college he never 
had an hour for his mind to lie fallow. Speak- 
ing of these years he said: “ Yet with these 
obstructions, I had a love of knowledge which 
nothing could repress. An inward voice raised 
its plaint forever in my heart for something 
nobler and better; and if my parents had not 
the means to give me knowledge, they intensi- 
fied the love of it. They always spoke of 
learning and learned men with enthusiasm and 
a kind of reverence. I was taught to take 
care of the few books we had, as though there 
was something sacred about them. I 
dog-eared one in my life, nor _ profaneiy 
scribbled upon title-pages, margin, or fly-leaf; 
and would as soon have stuck a pin through 
my flesh as through the pages of a book.” 

All this denial and his life with his mother 
produced a character of which any man might 
well be proud. “I have always been exempt 
from what may be called common vices. I 
Was never intoxicated in my life; unless. per- 
chance, with joy or anger. I 


never 


never swore; 
indeed, profanity was always most disgusting 
and repulsive to me. And (I consider it almost 
a climax) I never used the ‘vile weed’ in any 
form. I early formed the resolution to be a 
slave to no habit.” Speaking in later life of 
his youthful longing for more education, he 
said: “I know not how it was; its motive 
never took the form of wealth or fame. It 
was rather an instinct which impelled towards 
knowledge, as that of migratory birds impels 
them northward in springtime. All my boyish 
castles in the air had reference to doing some- 
thing for the benefit of mankind. The early 
precepts of benevolence, inculcated upon me by 
my parents, flowed out in this direction; and I 
had a conviction that knowledge my 
needed instrument.” 

Referring to his financial limitations in col- 
lege, he wrote his sister at the time: “If the 
children of Israel were pressed for ‘ gear’ half 
so hard as I have been, I do not wonder they 
were willing to worship a golden calf. It is a 
long time since my last ninepence bade good- 
by to its brethren; and I suspect the last two 
parted on no very friendly terms, for they 
have never since met together. Poor wretches! 
Never did two souls stand in greater need of 
mutual support and consolation.” 

Mr. Mann’s theme for his 


Was 


valedictory at 











graduation was “ The Progressive Character of 
the Human Race.” ‘This was really the one 
theme upon which he wrote and thought and 
talked through life. At the age of twenty-five 
he entered the law school at Litchfield, Conn. 
Ore ot his mates at the law. school has de- 
scribed him as a young man with massive 
brow, high arching head, and mild bright eye. 
He ranked as the best whist player and the 
best lawyer in the institution. His training 
for his profession fitted him for a life of mis- 
cellaneous usefulness and occasional brillianey 
rather than for that of a plodding lawyer, for 
devotion to humanity rather than to profes- 
sional aspiration. 

Ten years of legislative life must demoralize 
the professional practice of any thoroughly 
conscientious and honorable man. Legislative 
experience to be of professional advantage 
must be associated with the business side of 
the legislation rather than the philanthropic. 
Mr. Mann’s legislative tastes, convictions and 
associations were better adapted to make him 
useful to humanity than financially successtul 
as a lawyer. 

Mr. Mann saw how important a part the 
churches played in the patronage of the acad- 
emies, and his religious prejudices were aroused. 
He had honest ‘doubts regarding the good 
accomplished by sectarian schools. He had 
high ideals of the good which must result from 
the education together of children of all classes. 
It was a blending of fear and hope combined 
with intense conviction that actuated him 
when he announced that his law library was 
for sale, bought such educational books as 
were to be found, and went to a quiet home 
at Franklin for a few days of study and medi- 
tation. 

His special preparation for the work was not 
definite. He had seen little of schools as a 
pupil, had taught three short terms in country 
schools, had instructed for a short time in col- 
lege, had served for eight years on the school 
board of Dedham, had been closely associated 
with such inspiring work as the education of 
the deaf, dumb and blind, was the close friend 
of all the reformers in education from the 
outside but knew few teachers and had rarely 
attended educational gatherings. Maria Edge- 
worth and James Simpson were his most 
available authors. 

Among the objects that he set himself to 
accomplish were the awakening of public sen- 
timent through the holding of public educa- 
tional gatherings, the introduction of school 
apparatus, the substituting of oral for text- 
book instruction, the training of teachers, the 
better construction of schoolhouses, the use of 
better books, better arrangement of studies, 
better modes of instruction. He went into 
retirement at Franklin for a time and pre- 
pared an address for the awakening of public 
sentiment. When he began his career by hold- 
ing revival meetings in the interest of educa- 
tion in every village from Nantucket to Pitts- 
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field, he could not understand why people cared 
infinitely more for a prtitical speech than an 
educational preachment, why they would leave 
him and go ten miles to listen to a fourth-rate 
politician. In the town of Barre, for illustra- 
tion, the president of the County Association 
and the president of the American Institute of 
Instruction went twelve miles to hear a politi- 
cal address when he was lecturing upon edu- 
cation in their town. Of Springfield, Mr, 
Mann wrote: “In point of numbers, a misera- 
ble meeting it has been.” At Pittsfield there 
were only two or three people present. At 
Worcester he said: “On the whole, | think a 
little dent has been made in this place.” After 
speaking at Great Barrington, he wrote: “To 
make an impression in Berkshire in regard to 
the schools is like trying to batter down Gib- 
raltar with one’s fist.” After Northampton, he 
wrote: “Ah, me! I have hold of so large a 
mountain that there is much danger that | 
shall break my own back trying to lift it.” Of 
Barnstable he wrote: “As miserable a_ con- 
vention as can well be conceived. I will work 
in this moral as well as physical sandbank of 
a county till I can get some new things to 
grow out of it.” Of Dedham. his old home 
town, he says: “ The convention was a meagre, 


spiritless, discouraging affair. A few present 
and all who were present chilled, choked by 
their own fewness. If the schoolmaster is 


abroad in this county I should like to meet 
him.” 

When Mr. Mann made a political speech at 
Westport, a hundred people went over from 
New Bedford to hear him, and the whole town 
turned out; but when, a few evenings later, he 
spoke in the same place on education, no one 
came from New Bedford, and scarcely any 
one came out at Westport. At Wellfleet he 
had “a _ miserable, contemptible deplorable 
convention.” 

On a second visit to Pittsfield, he found 
that no arrangements had been made to pre- 
pare the schoolroom for the convention, so he 
and George N. Briggs, at that time governor 
of the state, purchased a broom and_ them- 
selves swept the schoolhouse and put it in 
order. At ten o’clock, the time appointed for 
the convention, there was not an_ individual 
present. At 11.30 o’clock eight people had 
come. This is a sample of the “ enthusiasm” 
with which his work was received. It was 
very annoying to him to feel that as a lawyer, 
politician and president of the senate he was a 
popular speaker, but that as an educator he 
could arouse little or no enthusiasm. Strange 
as this seems there have been many expefi- 
ences of the officers of the Board of Education 
in recent years not unlike these of sixty years 
ago. Many meetings are held which are 
attended by almost none except teachers. In 
many towns already mentioned there have 
been educational gatherings with much talent 
provided at which the attendance was scaf- 
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dalously small. But Mr. Mann’s enthusiasm 
did not wane, and he ultimately had the state 
thoroughly aroused. This was his great re- 
ward. 

His new life was full of embarrassing inci- 
dents. The first Sunday that he was away from 
home on his new work was spent at Martha’s 
Vineyard. There were three evangelical 
churches in Edgartown, a Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist. Everyone knew that 
he was non-evangelical in his belief, and there 
was great curiosity to know at which of the 
churches he would worship; no one had con- 
ceived the idea that he could avoid attending 
any. When the day arrived, to the consterna- 
tion of all, he drove over to see the Chapoquid- 
die Indians, with their guardian, Mr. Thaxter, 
who wished his advice regarding the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of the tribe. He 
met the Indians at the meeting-house-school- 
house where the Sunday school was held six 
months in the year. This Sunday school was 
the only school maintained for them, and this 
was for half the year. This Sunday episode 
produced a scandal, and the scene can be better 
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imagined than described when a clergyman 
after riding nine miles on Monday morning to 
attend the educational meeting learned that 
the head of the educational system of Massa- 
chusetts had been “to ride” instead of to 
church the previous day. 

This work, however, was not without its 
encouragements. On November 10 of his first 
year he went to Salem and held a convention 
during the day. He was booked also for an 
evening lecture in the regular course of the 
city. The convention was very thinly attended,’ 
even his own personal friends, like Rantoul and 
Saltonstall, not being present, but the few 
who were there were so aroused by his address 
that they insisted that it should be repeated 
as the lyceum lecture of the evening, on which 
occasion the popular response was so hearty 
as to cheer him in his work for many a day. 
The first four years were largely devoted to 
these crusades, to the reading of the various 
school reports of the state, and to writing 
his own state report. Greater devotion or 
faithfulness was never witnessed in any school 


official. 


~ 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of this 
Association, the oldest organization of its type 
in America, was held at Boston University 
Friday and Saturday, October 24 and 25, 1924. 
The first topic at the afternoon session was 
“The New Type of Examination.” This form 
of test consists of a large number of questions, 
covering an entire course, each requiring only 
a brief answer. The test aims to reveal the 
range and accuracy of the student’s knowledge 
and his capacity for clear thinking. The topic 
was discussed by Ben D. Wood, assistant to 
the Dean of the College, Columbia University, 
and Walter Randall Marsh, headmaster, St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, chairman of the 
Commission of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board on the New Type of Examination. 
Dr. Wood gave a detailed account of the use 
of the test at Columbia, and stated that it was 
growing in favor rapidly after trial in various 
departments upon some 15,000 students. Mr. 
Marsh pointed out that the results of the Col- 
lege Board examinations showed that the care- 
fully prepared papers often failed to meet the 
conditions of valid examinations, and gave 
good reasons for thinking that the new type 
of test would prove more satisfactory. His 
account of the attitude and activities of the 
College Board was well calculated to increase 
confidence in its fairness and efficiency. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams 
College, gave a singularly inspiring address on 
“Stimulation of Intellectual Interests.” He 
dealt especially with the last years of the 
secondary school and the freshman year in 
college. ' 





The last address of the afternoon session 
was given by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president- 
emeritus of Harvard. While he was escorted to 
the platform by the secretary, Dr. Walter B. 
Jacobs, the entire audience rose and gave the 
venerable educator an ovation that must have 
gladdened his heart. He bowed with stately 
dignity to the president, paused just long 
enough for her to say that she had the honor 
of presenting the first citizen of the Republic, 
then walked to the reading desk with a step 
that gave little evidence of his ninety years, 
and spoke with characteristic clearness and 
accuracy. He gave a brief account of the 
achievements of the association, mentioned 
problems now requiring attention, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that no other organiza- 
tion of teachers had greater influence upon 
American education. 

The Friday evening meeting was notable for 
the exceptionally high character of the after- 
dinner speeches. The name and a brief state- 
ment of the central thought of each speaker 
follows: George D. Olds, president of Amherst 
College, the human element in the teacher’s 
work, pursuit of truth for its human values; 
William M. Irvine, headmaster, Mercersburg 
Academy, interpretation of life to students; 
Wilbur L. Cross, dean of Graduate School, Yale 
University, absurd methods of teaching Eng- 
lish, importance of establishing the habit of 
reading books of real merit; Endicott Peabody, 
headmaster, Gorton School, co-operation of 
parents, importance of worthy ideals; Florence 
Purington, dean, Mount Holyoke College, 
changes in admission requirements at Mount 
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Holyoke; William H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University, teaching is the finest, 
richest, happiest job in all the world, danger 
that the abiding values of college life will be 
overlooked. 

At the Saturday morning session Dr. Ches- 
ter N. Greenough, dean of Harvard University, 
pointed out the difficulties of unifying the 
work of colleges and maintaining high stan- 
dards. Dr. John L. Lowes, dean of the 
Graduate School, Harvard, emphasized the 
yalue to the teacher of constantly increasing 
knowledge, and the inspiration to students re- 
sulting from acquisitions by the teacher in 
fields not directly related to his classroom 
work, 

The essential features of the report of the 
committee representing public high schools, 
presented in 1923, are :— 

The chief function of the public high school 
of today is not preparation for college. 

Comparatively few pupils entering the high 
school today have made up their minds to pre- 
pare for college. This means that many 
worthy pupils discover an ambition to go to 
college after one or two years in non-college 
preparatory curricula and, therefore, are handi- 
capped seriously in making adjustments. 

The reorganization of secondary education 
to meet the needs of modern society- is pro- 
gressing rapidly throughout the country regard- 
less of traditional entrance require- 
menits. 

Proposed plan for admittance to college :— 

1.—The total requirements should not ex- 
ceed fifteen units. 

I1—Statement of minimum requirements: 
(1) Required units, English three; one foreign 
language of three units or two foreign lan- 
guages of two units each, three or four; 
mathematics,—algebra to quadratics and plane 
geometry, two; science,—biology, chemistry or 
physics, one; *history, unit to be chosen from 
list of College Examination Board, one; total 
required, ten or eleven. (2) Optional units: 
From list of restricted electives, two or one; 
**from a free margin, three; total units offered, 
fifteen. 

List of restricted electives: First foreign 
language, additional, one unit; second foreign 
language, two units; mathematics, additional, 
one or two units; science, additional, one or 
two units; history, additional, one or two 
units. 

The following suggestions 
applied when examinations for 
demanded :— 


college 


may well be 
entrance are 


That the college require a certified transcript ' 


of the high school scholarship record. 

That the college require a statement from 
the principal of the school regarding the atti- 
tudes, abilities, habits and character of the 





* The committee recommends that this unit be Ameri- 
ean history. 


** Ry free margin is intended any work which the 


high school credits toward graduation provided that the 


work represents an earned credit of not less than one- 
half unit carried in any given year. 
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applicant upon a blank form to be provided by 
the college. 

That the examinations given consist of a 
comprehensive examination in English and 
three examinations in those parts or divisions 
of the subjects included in the list of required 
or restricted units printed above, and corres. 
ponding most nearly with the regular work of 
the senior year. 

That when an applicant taking the examina- 
tions in June is rejected because he has failed 
in but one subject he shall have the privilege 
of taking that one examination again in the 
fall. 

That when an applicant is rejected because he 
has failed to pass two or more examinations in 
June he shall have the opportunity to take all 
of the examinations again in the fall. 

The report of the committee representing 
the colleges, presented at this meeting, gave a 
tabulation of replies to a questionnaire with 
the following conclusions :— 

The answers to the questionnaire indicate 
that the colleges of New England are not ready 
to accept the specific measures suggested in 
the report of the secondary school committee 
concerning requirements for admission. 

The chief objections to the report are raised 
concerning the proposed reduction in the re. 
quirements for admission in languages and in 
mathematics. 

Since the colleges of New England differ in 
so many particulars concerning policy and 
method, it cannot be expected that they will 
agree upon uniform requirements for admis- 
sion nor would it be desirable if it were pos- 
sible. 

The colleges are not so much interested in 
the subjects taught in the secondary school 
as in the proficiency with which they are taught 
and in a thorough preparation for college work. 

If secondary school education is to serve its 
purpose as a basis for college education or for 
study elsewhere, it should concern itself chiefly 
with disciplinary studies, and in two or more 
of these subjects the training should be con- 
tinued beyond the elementary stage. 

In view of the development of the Junior 
High School, the colleges should allow some 
flexibility in entrance subjects. It is only by 
willingness on the part of the colleges to co- 
operaie that courses of educational value in 
general science, general history and civics can 
be developed. 

School and college should work together in 
the application of 
standard of achievement. 


reliable measure of 
A high standard ot 


some 


scholarship will not be attained unless impar- 
tial tests are used. 

Any plan of entrance examinations used by 
the colleges should be such as to interfere as 
little as possible with the arrangement of the 
program of the preparatory school. 

After discussion these reports were referred 
to a joint commitee. 
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The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ernest G. Hapgood; vice-presidents, 
Ernest M. Hopkins, William C. Hill; secretary- 
treasurer, Walter B. Jacobs; executive com- 
mittee (with the preceding), Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, Mabel H. Cummings, Albert B. Meredith, 
H. R. Eaton, Ada L. Comstock; delegates to 
the college entrance examination board, Wil- 
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liam C. Hill, Clement C. Hyde, Shirley K. 
Kerns, Florence Bigelow. 

The retiring president, Dr. Anna J. McKeag, 
professor of education, Wellesley, has the 
honor of conducting one of the most success- 
ful meetings of this association. Her work 
was characterized by complete mastery of de- 
tails, faultless technique, and introductions 
notable for brevity and fitness. 





THE CASE OF 


THE TEACHER 


[Chicago Tribune.] 


Is teaching labor or professional? There is a 
difference. The teachers of Chicago are at the 
crossroads, 

On the one hand Maggie Haley and Superin- 
tendent McAndrew, joined in effect if not in 
intention, are driving the teachers into federa- 
tion and militant discontent. On the other 
hand a professional conservatism, an academic 
background and a natural bourgeois indi- 
vidualism in teachers bend them towards pro- 
fessional standards. 

They are an amphibious group in our public 
schools, with professional standards and day 
laborers’ pay. Their average income places 
them economically in the labor and 
skilled labor groups. The impersonal or- 
ganization of great city schools, in which 
teachers more and more are handled in terms 
of quantity and unit efficiency, places them 
emotionally in tune with labor. Their training, 
the character of their work, their outlook on 
affairs, on the other hand, places them socially 
in the professional groups. Where they even- 
tually will be, if not in both, is hard to tell. 

In Chicago teachers must pass a rigid exam- 
ination. They must have years of academic 
education and more years of professional train- 
ing. For high school teaching they must be 
college graduates. For grade teaching they 
must be Normal College graduates. Judgment 
and tact are expected of them and some social 
experience. 

The teacher’s work is nervously exhausting, 
and it is never done. Ten hours a day, as 
Arthur Evans says, is not too high an estimate 
of the time spent on their work. There are 
recitations, conferences, general exercises, 
treading papers, correcting examinations, prep- 
aration work, teachers’ meetings and teachers’ 
institutes requiring their time. They work 
hard. They give their lives to the job. Their 
compensations are not great. 

What are those compensations? One is the 
dignity of the profession and relative freedom 
from detailed supervision. It is work of much 
intrinsic interest and creative possibilities. 
There are those who value the cultural values 
of teaching over questions of salary. If rela- 
tively low salaries must endure, and they prob- 
ably will, those less tangible compensations of 
teaching must not be destroyed. The discipline 
of a steel mill will not help Chicago schools. 


- 


Discipline must be secured more by co-opera- 
tion than by rule. 

For the pay is not attractive to high grade 
men and women. In Chicago the medium 
salary for kindergarten teachers is $2,057 a 
year. For elementary teachers $2,505, and for 
senior high school teachers $3,080 a year. In 
New York salaries are a good deal higher. In 
Philadelphia they are about the same. 

The average teacher’s salary in 1918 was 
$630 and today the average salary for experi- 
enced teachers is not more than $2,000 a year. 
It is a fixed salary. The average income of 
physicians in a small town is from $2,000 to 
$5,000 a year. Others may earn much more. 
The average income of a lawyer in private 
practice is from $3,000 to $8,000 a year. Brick- 
layers, plasterers, painters, iron workers, and 
other skilled labor at $55 to $66 a week earn 
from $2,000 to $3,000 in good years. That is 
more than teachers get. 

It is clear that economically we value those 
who train our children rather less than those 
who paint our houses. And it is only natural 
economically that teachers will gravitate to 
labor circles. The professional character of 
their work draws them the other way. Their 
treatment by their administrative superiors will 
be more than likely the determining factor in 
their alignment. 

Teachers should have pay enough to free 
them from serious financial worries. And with 
that pay they should show an efficiency and 
wholeheartedness characteristic of the best 
professional practice. If the pay is the main 
compensation, that is labor. If the work has 
an intrinsic interest, which makes it worth 
while regardless of the pay, that is a profes- 
sion. Teaching should be maintained as a pro- 
fession. 

Professional work is no better than labor, 
though it is often more attractive. Nor are 
the ideals of the profession better than those 
of labor, though they may be different. There 
is no tragedy in the teachers’ joining labor, if 
that is where they belong. But do they belong 
there? A teaching force driven into a defen- 
sive and antagonistic frame of mind towards 
the management will not help the Chicago 
schools. Schools are not steel mills. Chicago’s 
children can be rightly taught only by the 
voluntary co-operation of all the force. A 
conquered teaching force will be worse than 
useless. 
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Ode on the Dedication of the Administration Building 
Idaho Technical Institute 


By ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 
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The West Speaks: 


Once the great tides of ocean o’er me swept; 
Here on my breast the emerald waves upleapt; 
And over me swam the fishes of the sea— 
Even the feeblest fin swam over me, 
Cutting the water green with keen delight, 
While I lay down below in Ocean’s night. 
Sand was I, and only this could be: 

The barren, dull foundation of the sea. 

And had there been no God I should have lain 
Insensate still, nor blossomed into brain— 
Nor blossomed into brain of man should I. 
But God looked down and heard my yearning cry, 
Swept from my breast the burden of the sea, 
And let his stars shine down at last on me. 
I who was Ocean’s slave, am free at last. 

And on my bosom, token of the past, 

A bit of jewel sea, that tells before 

I became Land, I was the Ocean’s floor. 
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Over me raced the hoof of buffalo; 

Over me sped the fugitive and foe; 

Over me swept the Indian for his prey; | 

Upon my hills his lighted watch-fires lay, 

And flashed their horrid menace through the night, 
Heralding far the coming of the white— 

The straggling wagon of the pioneer, 

Who dared my dangerous way in spite of fear. 


So am I Land that was the Ocean’s floor, 
I gave the pioneer—from me no more. 
The pioneer I gave—no more I can: 

O State, I call to you to work God’s plan. 


The State Speaks: 


I am the State—men named me Idaho. 

My fiery lava streams no longer flow, 

But I am wild, with that fierce strength endowed, 
Never to be conquered, never to be bowed; 
Magnificent, untamed, tameless still. 

To live with me men feel their pulses thrill. 
Instead of sagebrush wilderness they see 

The enchanting Circe of the West in me. 

But not like Circe would I make men swine— 

A man must be a man would he be mine. 

He must go forth with head and heart and hand 
Trained to the task of answering Life’s demand. 
And I must have the means to make him so. 

O Halls of Learning, answer Idaho! 
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The Technical Institute Speaks: 


O Mother Idaho, I heard thy call, 

And here am I, eager to give thee all! 
Science I have to light the seeking mind; 
Culture to joy the future of mankind; 

A master’s skill in using of the hands: 
These do I give to answer Life’s demands. 
And as they greater need, so shall I grow. 
Now speaks my latest child, loved Idaho! 


Thus Speaketh the New Building: 


Out of the dreams of men I came to be, 

For some men held the dream till they could see 

The gray mist crystallize into my walls, 

And what was dreams is now my fair gray halls. 
. So chaste, so pure I rise, so like a thought 

Of God’s, by fortunate human caught 

And bodied forth, as though the worker wrought 

Their best to build me, that my soul might shine 

Till those who live with me become divine. 

Not for small purpose was I made so fair, 

For of my beauty souls of men shall share— 

I am in structure what high souls would be— 

So God shall work His purpose out through me, 

For all things here shall to God’s glory be: 

Ultimate fulfillment shall he find through me— 

Fulfillment through the lives of human kind; 

Fruition through the noble heart and mind. 

Gray are my walls, but all my soul shall be 

A torch of knowledge making men more free! 


Mankind Speaks: 


It rises, this fair building, a thing to feel! 
Beautiful as the soul’s most high ideal, 

And like the calm of pure and sober heart, 

Free from excrescence of pretended art. 

Not ornament, but its clear virtues shine 

In harmony and perfectness of line. 

And yet this, too, shall fall, as fall it must; 

This. noble structure shall be trivial dust. 

Yea, while I mourn, I hear my spirit’s cry, 

“The home where learning lives shall never die!” 
I see—I see the soul of this fair place 

Making an imprint on the human race. 

For here the dead the living give direction: 
Genius, long-dead, finds here its resurrection! 
And no man goes unchanged out of this place: 
He must have higher dreams, having seen thy face! 
And any man who here takes any part 

Must wear thine image ever on his heart. 

My soul responds and rises from the sod, 

For in thy face I see the face of God! 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WICKLIFFE ROSE, General Education 
Board, has had as great opportunity and has 
met great responsibilities as nobly as any one 
we know. It was many years ago, when he 
was on the faculty of Nashville University that 
we first had an opportunity to enjoy his friendly 
accuaintance, but it was when he acted as direc- 
tor of the famous Ogden tour of state superin- 
tendents of the South through Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, that he honored 
me with the invitation to be their guest, the 
only northern guest, that I appreciated the scope 
of his vision, his resourcefulness, and his mas- 
tery of every detail. Since then it has been a 
joy to see the expansion of his vision and the 
maturity of his masterfulness. 


JOHN M. WITHROW, jor twenty years a 
leader on the Cincinnati Board of Education, 
and president of the Board for the last twelve 
years, has resigned out of justice to his pro- 
fessional practice. In accepting the resignation 
Superintendent Condon said :— 

“Dr. Withrow is known among our citizens 
particularly as one who has given to the city 
modern school buildings. His services in 
reality have gone far beyond the physicai 
equipment of schools. In all the time I have 
been superintendent he has never submitted to 
the superintendent any request for service ex- 
cept such as has been brought regularly before 
the board in the usual course of business. Fur- 
thermore, having been in educational affairs 
for thirty-five’ years, I take this occasion to 
say that I have never known a board actuated 
by more unselfish purpose and devotion to 
public service than his board.” 

The resignation was as follows :— 

“After nearly twenty years’ membership in 
this Board of Education I feel that I must 
vield to the demands of professional and 
business interests and lay aside these official 
duties and_ responsibilities. 

“It is with greater regret than 1 may 
attempt to express that this step its 
taken. To have been selected by the peopie 
for this high calling for so long a time has 
been the greatest honor of my life. 

“The schools of Cincinnati are the city’s 
most important service, and their administra- 
tion the highest public privilege and duty. The 
appreciation and support of our best citizens 
for the growth and progress of our schools 
has been the joy and comfort of these long 
years of official labor. 

‘he Board of Education in Cincinnati at 
this time is a group of citizens whose unselfish 
devotion to the schools should be the pride of 
all our people. If I were not convinced of this 
1 would toil on to the end of my term. 


——______—~9- © -0-@-0- © -6———— —- ——— 


if reading is a tool for the gathering of 
children to read for these ends?—Grace 
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“Having unbounded faith in those who will 
constitute the board, I therefore tender my 
resignation, to take effect at once. 

“May I also express my humble gratitude to 
all those who so efficiently serve in the admin- 
istrative, educational and business departments 
ior such generous and courteous assistance as 
they have given during these many years? 
“To the people of Cincinnati, just a word, 
to say that the schools and the city and the 
future will never be any better than the 
character, ability and vision of the Board of 
Education. Therefore, constant vigilance as 
to the fitness of its members is the price you 
must pay if you would make sure your calling 
and election to the peerage of the best cities 
of the world.” 


E. E. LEWIS, superintendent, Flint, Michi- 
gan, whose paper at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence two years ago 
was one of the brilliant chapters in all pro- 
grams, is now captivating educational audiences 
with his address on “ Personnel Management.” 
The Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club pronounces 
it the “best ever.” 


LOREN G. ATHERTON, Madison, South 
Dakota, State Teachers College, is the most 
inspiring lecturer on “ Birds, Their Person- 
ality,” of any school man we have known. He 
has lectures on “ The Human Traits of Birds” 
which are classic. Mr. Atherton and his wife, 
Nora Morton Atherton, cultivate the acquain- 
tance and friendship of birds as ardently as did 
John Burroughs. Their home in Madison is a 
genuine bird paradise, as is their farm 
just outside the city. Mr. Atherton is 
a native of Iowa, a graduate of lowa State 
University, has taught in the college at York, 
Nebraska, as well as in the South Dakota State 
Teachers College at Madison. Incidentally he 
has several farms and ranches; is a large 
stockholder and officer in a Madison bank; and 
is State Senator at this time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherton have three prospective books on 
birds which will have large influence. 


A. MONTOYA, Albuquerque, superintendent, 
Bernalillo County, New Mexico, is one of the 
outstanding county superintendents of the coun- 
try, having secured bond issues in one district 
after another for school improvements until 
every school property has been remade or re- 
modeled so that the children have the latest 
word in equipment, and at the same time he 
has strengthened the teaching force in scholar- 
ship and professionally to a high degree of 
efficiency. He has worked with the State 
University to the advantage of both the schools 
and the university. 


information and inspiration, why not permit 


Chandler Stanley. 
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REPORT OF CALIFORNIA’S FIFTEEN 


[Report of Committee of Fifteen, California High 


School Teachers’ Association, on Secondary Education in 


California, 1923, Horace M. Rebok, president, and Charles E. Rugh, chairman of the committee.] 


This is the most important report on 
secondary education not only in California but 
in many respects the most illuminating book 
on secondary education available. It defines 
the purposes and objectives of secondary edu- 
cation; states the range and character of 
instruction to be given, including needed 
changes in courses of study and methods of 
instruction, and suggests a group of typical 
courses of study sufficiently wide in scope to 
meet the different needs of pupils living in the 
several parts of the state and wnder varied 
social and economic conditions of life. The 
University of California released Professor 
Charles E. Rugh from University responsi- 
bility and continued his salary for the year 
that he might devote his time to the chairman- 
ship of the committee for this study. His 
associates on the committee were Elizabeth 
Arlett, Oakland; A. J. Cloud, San Francisco; 
Essie L. Elliott, Los Angeles; Weston E. Hill, 
Ontario; George C. Jensen, Eureka; Vierling 
Kersey, Los Angeles; T. S. MacQuiddy, San 


Francisco; William Martin Proctor, Stanford 
University; Frank Charles Touton, University 
of Southern California; Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
Oakland; Alice Ball Struthers, Los Angeles; 
Robert J. Teal, Madera, and Clyde M. West- 
cott, Los Angelos; ex-officio, Horace M. Rebok © 
and Arthur M. Chamberlain. 

Dr. Rugh has a remarkable article on “A 
Philosophy of Americar’ Secondary Education,” 
in which he demonstrates that human behavior 
is the supreme task of secondary education, in 
which he says that back of the community is 
the state; back of the state is the nation; and 
back of all nations is humanity. 

America cannot escape from its European 
inheritance, cannot isolate herself from the 
rest of the world; neither can she escape from 
the spirit of the age. America has a surplus 
of economic and human resources, therefore 
she must assume some leadership. 

At its best the American spirit is idealistic; 
is becoming increasingly scientific in contrast 
to following traditions; is predominatingly 
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secondary school text 


Text 
Teacher’s Handbook 


CHICAGO 





Economic Background the Need of the Hour 


In this complex world of ours the subject of economics must take its place 


On this point all educators agree. 
But how can such an abstract subject be taught to immature pupils? 


Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business Administration and Finance, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, has solved the problem in his popular 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


For three years this pioneer book has paved the way to the successful teach- 
ing of economics to thousands of secondary school pupils. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


$1.40 
Free to teachers 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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democratic in contrast with aristocracy and 
autocracy; is increasingly Christian in contrast 
to Pagan. 

Secondary education is secondary only in the 
sense that it comes after the elementary. The 
objectives are clearly stated as the Why, the 
curriculum as to the What, and the method as 
to the How. This is characteristic of the clear 
thinking and keen expression. 

One of the best features of the book is the 
Analysis of Character in reference to the mis- 
sion of the secondary school: Power in person 
and character, Judgment, Good Will, Auth- 
ority and Obedience, Recovery from Wrong- 
doing. In this latter is repentance, confession, 
restitution as far as possible, pledge of allegi- 
ance. The business of the teacher as coun- 
selor is to establish diplomatic relations, 
approval or disapproval of confession, and for- 
giveness. 

An important feature of the study is its 
statistics in regard to race enrollment in all 
schools. Of the 833,000 persons from five to 
twenty, there are 69 per cent. in school. Of 
the 114,950 of five and six years, 50.5 are in 
school; of the 376,303 between seven and thir- 
teen, there are 93.7 per cent. in school; of the 
93,346, ages fourteen and fifteen, there are 89.1 
per cent. in school; of the 94,520, ages sixteen 
and seventeen, there are 54.7 per cent. in 
school; of the 153,985, ages eighteen to 
twenty, there are 21.9 in school. 

In 35.1 per cent. of the schools there are 
from eleven to fifteen per teacher; in 24 
per cent., six to ten per teacher; 22.6 per cent., 
sixteen to twenty; 10.8 per cent. have twenty- 
one to twenty-five; 5.4 per cent. have more 
than thirty; and 1.4 per cent. fewer than six. 

There are many statistical studies of this 
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kind. Every conceivable fact about the Cali- 
fornia secondary schools is stated in number 
and in per cent. 

In Los Angeles junior high schools credits 
are given for agriculture, citizenship, home- 
making, music, stenography, oral English; 
mechanical drawing, French, Spanish, Latin; 
freehand drawing, English. commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, ancient history, and 
algebra. 

Costs of various subjects in high schools 
with fewer than 100 students: Mechanic arts, 
$87; mechanical drawing, $80; art, $68; home 
economics and Latin, each $62; bookkeeping, 
$60; typewriting, $56; agriculture, $51; sten- 
ography, $50; modern languages, $34; music, 
$28. 

Costs of various subjects in high schools of 
100 to 200 students: Mechanical drawing, $70; 
mechanic arts, $60; agricultural, $55; home 
economics and art, each $46; typewriting, $40; 
beokkeeping and music, each $38; Latin, $34; 
stenography, $32; modern languages, $28; 
mathematics, $24. 

In schools with from 200 to 500 students: 
Agriculture, $52; mechanic arts, $45; mechani- 
cal drawing and art, each $40; home economics, 
$36; music, $30; Latin, $26; modern languages, 
$20. 

In schools from 500.to 1,000 students: 
Mechanical arts, $42; mechanical drawing, $37; 
agriculture, home economics, and art, $36 
each; Latin, $26; modern languages, $20. 

In schools above 1,000 students: Mechanic 
arts, $46; home economics, $42; music, $22; 
Latin, $20; modern languages, $17. 

We have given enough samples to indicate 
the extension of the studies and the intensity 
of them. 








W. 





He’s a little dog, with a stubby tail, and a moth-eaten coat 
of tan, 

And his legs are short, of the wabbly sort: 

I doubt if they ever ran; 

And he howls at night, while in broad daylight he sleeps 
like a bloomin’ log, 

And he likes the food of the gutter breed; he’s a most 
irregular dog. 


I call him Bum, and in total sum he’s all that his name 
implies, 
For he’s just a tramp with a highway stamp that culture 
cannot disguise; 
And his friends, I’ve found, in the streets abound, be they 
urchins or dogs or men; 
Yet he sticks to me with a fiendish glee. 
It is truly beyond my ken. 


A PET DOG 


DAYTON WEDGEFORTH 









I talk to him when I’m lonesome-like, and I’m sure that he 
understands, 

When he looks at me so attentively and gently licks my 
hands; . 

Then he rubs his nose on my tailored clothes, but I never 
say naught thereat, 

For the good Lord knows I can buy more clothes, but 
never a friend like that! 


So my good old pal, my irregular dog, my flea-bitten, stub- 
tailed friend, 

Has become a part of my very heart, to be cherished till 
lifetime’s end; 

And on Judgment Day, if I take the way that leads where 
the righteous meet, 

If my dog is barred by the heavenly guard—we’'ll both of 
us brave the heat! 

—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.’ Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You = “Se2*s &, Tails You Win’ | 
a _ Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor | 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or oe eat ee i panty ae 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the best provision for such 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation “*bene- oo wes is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase ine - a ee 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- — it ie comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month ¢%#¥ peovthe See sntantrosbe 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- It is a case in which you win 
demnities of from $333 to $1, 500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win Or lose. If 
y ao oO mee e catas- 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. treghe Sau Gre ta tach cna 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon ihekks ten ote a 

Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
_M1T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA | "~~ 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) | 


























| ‘ 
Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
| Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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SOME COOLIDGE MAXIMS 


I am not one of those who believe votes are 
to be won by misrepresentations, — skilful 
presentations of half truths, and plausible de- 
ductions from ‘false premises. 


For good government cannot be found on 
the bargain counter. 


Partisanship should stop at. the boundary 
line, but patriotism should begin there. 


When you substitute patronage for patriot- 
ism administration breaks down. 


Politics is not an end but a means, not a 
product but a process; it is the art of govern- 
ment, and 


Every native-born American is potentially a 
president. 


Our public men, as a class, are inspired by 
honorable and patriotic motives, desirous only 
of faithful execution of their trust. 


Every man is a politician, whether he will 
or no, fer government does not rest upon the 
opinions of men but upon their actions. 


The development of the state has ever been 
from anarchy through despotism through oli- 
garchy, broadened into democracy and ending 
in representative government based upon uni- 
versal suffrage. 


Our public schools have made education pos- 
sible for all and ignorance a disgrace. 


Those with liberal culture ought to be the 
leaders in maintaining the standards of citizen- 
ship, or their education is -a failure. 


Education must give not only power but 
direction: it must minister to the whole man 
or it fails. 


Science, however important, does not provide 
a civilization that can stand without classical 
ideals. 


The classic of all classics is the Bible. 


It is far from enough to teach our citizens 
a vocation; our industrial system will break 
down unless it is humanized. 


We have lost our reverence for the profes- 
sion of teaching and bestowed it upon the 
profession of acquiring. 


The. profession of teaching has come down 
to us with a sanction of antiquity greater than 
all else. 


Inspiration always, comes from above, and 
diffusion of learning radiates down from the 
university. 


The individual may not require the higher 
institutions of learning, but society does. 


Without higher education civilization, as we 
know it, would fall from mankind in a night. 


Let there be a purpose in all legislation to 
recognize the right of man to be well born, 
well nurtured, well educated, well employed, 
and well paid. 

The protection of the individual lies at the 
basis of Anglo-Saxon liberty. 


Liberty is not bestowed; it is an achievement, 
but it comes to no people who have not passed 
through the successive stages which always 
precede it. It is very far from a state of nature. 


While there are no conditions under which 
it is better to be a slave than to be free, 
there are many conditions under which it is 
much easier to be a slave, and many have pre- 
ferred such slavery rather than bear the 
responsibilities of freedom. 


Lincoln was in wisdom great, but in humility 
greater, in justice strong, but in compassion 
stronger, becoming a leader of men by follow- 
ing the truth. He overcame evil with good. 


We need a broader, firmer and deeper faith 
in the people, that they desire to do right. 


Our flag, above all others, expresses the 
sovereignty of the people when all else passes 
away. 


The welfare of the weakest and strongest 
are inseparable. 


Neither wages, houses, lands, nor coupons 
will satisfy. 


Man’s_ spiritual nature insists on _ higher 
things to which it can respond. 


Without moral victory, whatever the for- 
tunes of the battlefield, there can be no abiding 
peace. 


Laws must rest upon the eternal foundations 
of righteousness. 


Money will not purchase character nor good 
government, for the measure of success is not 
merchandise but manhood. 


It may not be so important to determine just 
where we are, but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to determine whither we are going. 


The power to think is the most practical 
thing in the world. 


If knowledge be wrongly used, civilization 
commits suicide. 
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Vitliam Bishop Owen 


President of the Chicago Normal School 
and President of the N. E. A., 1923 
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New Teaching Methods Required 
New Material 


Educators everywhere were quick to 
realize that Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia ... with its fascinating 
interest, its great collection of pictures 
and its new type of articles... .sup- 
plied the material that made new 
teaching methods practicable for every 
classroom from the 4th grade through 
the 8th. Visual education, Motiva- 
tion, the Problem-Project . . . Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia not only 
made these dreams realities, but at 
the same time greatly reduced the 
teacher’s ever-growing burden. 


Enthusiasm of Teachers is Matched 
by Praise of Pupils 

Teachers found in Compton’s Pic- 

tured Encyclopedia a new type of 

material. With a minimum of adapta- 

tion, they could use its articles, its 
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cAn avalanche of approval 
from the educators of America 


rom teachers, principals, superintendents . . . from university 


professors and presidents of normal schools. . . from the 
leading members of the N. E. A. in every state of the Union 
. . . came an avalanche of praise when Compton’s Pictured 


Encyclopedia was first published. 


pictures, its motivated paragraphs to 
enrich every school subject. Students 
found Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia a supplementary text book that 
was literally charming. 


4 Real Service” —W. B. OWEN 


“You have done a real service in preparing 
this useful encyclopedia,” writes William Bishop 
Owen, President of the Chicago Normal School 
and President of the N. E. A., 1923. ‘It is 
modern, simple, clear, accurate, reliable, attrac- 
tive and stimulating. It would be a great aid 
to the cause of education if every teacher in 
America could have a set available to help her 
and the children in their work.” 


Almost from the time COMPTON’S was pub- 
lished two years ago, it has been breaking sales 
records to teachers and schools...and sales 
are rapidly increasing week by week. Have you, 
too, discovered the great teaching possibilities 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia? Write 
today for sample pages and special terms. 


Address: Dept. 32, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
58 East Wi ashington Street, Chicago. 


10 VOLUMES + 4000 PAGES + 8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Should Be in Every Classroom 
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SPECIAL NOTICE to TEACHERS 


New Book of Over Forty Practical 
Problem-Projects Just Off the Press 
Send for st At Once 


In view of the increasing interest in Project teach- 
ing and the desire of teachers to secure practical 
help on this most modern method of teaching, the 
publishers of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
have had prepared, by a leading authority, this 
book of Practical Problem-Projects containing 
several Projects for each grade from the Fourth to 
the Ninth inclusive. Each Project has been used 
in a system that for fifteen years has been experi- 

menting with and developing the Project Method. 

Each Project is carefully worked out with details 
explaining every step in its development and 
correlation. To the best of our knowledge, this 
book" is the most practical, most advanced and 
most authoritative book of Projects yet published. 

We will mail you one copy if you will send us 
merely the cost of mailing —20 cents. Regular price 
of additional c opies —35 cents. 

Just wrap two dimes in heavy paper and enclose 
them in an envelope with this coupon. 


sevetessensses COUPON ‘f2e88e88 e888 


F. E. ae fg” & CO., Dept. 32 
}. Washington St., Unie ago. 


idiniebane yme- me one copy of your new book, 
Practical Problem-Projects, as advertised. I en- 
close 20c. 

DIR iiniciceevienttpncerencom 
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EDGAR 





Superintendent, 





You and I may not agree on certain peda- 
gogical formulas, but there are oustanding 
characteristics that if stimulated and put into 
use will practically insure the proper reaction 
on the part of pupils. The mere fact that I 
have a knowledge of a specific subject or sub- 
jects and am able to “pass” a written exam- 
ination is not necessarily an evidence that I 
have the characteristics of a teacher. We will 
assume knowledge, however, is one of the 
fundamentals. At this time reference is to be 
made to elements that are latent in the indi- 
vidual or may be acquired. 

It would seem that what we call courtesy— 
that fine consideration for other folks—is just 
as necessary a resource as knowledge. In ail 
the practical affairs of life persons will not be 
retained in service who are lacking in courtesy. 
The high type physician, judge, railroad em- 
ployee and salesman would be able to accom- 
plish but little if this all important element 
was only partially developed. Frequently 
teachers become babyish and in their relations 
with pupils, each other and with the com- 
munity there is either an outspoken or. silent 
unintended discourtesy which ultimately causes 
the offender to be misunderstood or under- 
estimated. ~ The teacher strikes back with the 
statement: “They do not appreciate the prep- 
aration I have made and the service I am 
giving.” A teacher with 50 per cent. courtesy 
and 50 per cent. knowledge is preferable any- 
time to one who is lacking in courtesy but has 
100 per cent. knowledge. This element of 
chivalry or cordiality is what adjusts us to our 
environment. 

The showing of genuine interest in the pupil 
and subject matter is the second tip. <A 
teacher who has the faculty of throwing her 
whole soul into the problem soon has the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the most stupid 
pupil. This does not mean an affected attitude 
but a personal relation that is recognized at a 
glance. It is easy to recall the teacher who 
by her interest in you caused you to take a 
stand and do something worthwhile. It is on 
account of the interest this particular teacher 
expressed that you can now stand flat-footed 
and look the world square in the eye. The 
result of this is worth more to you than all 
the academic knowledge you might have 
secured in a decade. 

It is a well known fact that the financier is 
the one who knows human nature and market 
values. An insurance adjuster would be a 
poor one if he knew nothing of property values. 
The teacher who can arouse the pupil to do 
efficient work in any subject must have the 
details or knowledge of that subject. A lacix 
of knowledge of a topic in which she ts aiming 
to arouse enthusiasm and cause mastery by 
the pupil is practically an impossibility, 
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Illinois 


Success in teaching is determined in a large 
measure by the way you feel,—in other words 
on your health. The teacher who is_handi- 
capped by frequently being indisposed is seldom 
able to accomplish but little. In referring to 
health the mental attitude is also taken into 
consideration. . The teacher who is short on 
mental freshness is in a serious plight and it is 
a foregone conclusion that pupils should not 
legally be compelled to sit under the direc- 
tion of an individual of this type. The sym- 
toms of a disordered mental health are fault- 
finding, crabbiness, bossiness and crankiness. 

There is not another single thing that will 
interest a prospective buyer of an automobile 
as a first class demonstration—the showing of 
the parts of the machine, the explanation ‘of 
the ease of control and the reasons for the 
permanency of the machine. Too frequently the 
teacher, in developing a process, says (and if 
she does not say it, acts it): “Watch me.” 
After perhaps a single development she pre: 
sumes the child should be so familiar with the 
process machine that the student can take hold 
of the wheel and make his way through traffic. 
Too many times the teacher insists on doing 
all the driving. 

The using of tact in instruction and discipline 
is an invisible power that solves any emer- 
gency problem with ease. Sometimes there is 
constant friction merely for the simple reason 
that the teacher supposes she is surrendering 
inherent rights if she should use the “ cure-all,” 
tact. The using of tact, or in other words, 
common sense is the reason why so many 
teachers have the unjted co-operation of pupils 
in thinking through problems or in responding 
to the suggestions regarding discipline. The 
teacher with poise, the basis for tact, always 
has the pupils with her. 

The making of friends with pupils (by doing 
a high grade of work) is laying the foundation 
wherein a knocker meets a competition that 
absolutely overwhelms him. It may appear 
that many of the fundamental facts are stale, 
but this is no reason why the teacher needs 
be a distant, hardboiled individual that looks 
and says: “ Attention.” The pupil has a regaré 
for the teacher who does not permit him to do 
the things he should not do, but if the pupil 
is held aloof it is not long until he reacts only 
by coercion. ; 

When enthusiasm is cultivated daily it 1s 
taking a long step toward the goal. The 
teacher who does this recognizes that enthu- 
siasm is contagious and she so handles it that 
an amateur visitor sees its worth, The matter 
of enthusiasm is largely one of just being 
natural. 

It is the wise teacher who has the desire t0 
suggest to the pupil additional work to be 
done and causes him to think through on his 
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HORACE MANN 


Personally and Professionally 
By A. E. Winsuip 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times 
of Horace Mann was written by the editor of 
the Journal of Education for the Anniversary 
of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. Wil- 


story of America’s one immortal educator. 
Many circumstances conspired to give Mr. 


Mann and his times. 

The plates were destroyed by fire soon after 
the edition was published. So great has been 
the call for it, that it will be published in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the issues 
of November 6, 13, 20 and 27, December 4, 
11 and 18. 


These seven issues of the Journal of 
Education will be sent to any address for 
fifty cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 





liam T. Harris. It is the only true-to-life | 


Winship unprecedented knowledge of Horace | 
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strength, and weari- 
ness interferes with 
our everyday prob- 
ems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is es- 
pecially valuable. 
Ateaspoonful threetimes 
a day in a glass of cold 
water gives instantrelief 
and gratifying results. 
Scientifically prepared— 
constant in quality—non- 
alcoholic. 
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their reports on the manuscript: 


“Guitteau’s text is superior to 
all other high school texts in 
American history in that it is the 
most teachable,” 


“T should use this book in my 
classes because it is the work of a 
teacher who can write.” 


GUITTEAU’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An Unusually Teachable Text 


Reviewers of the manuscript of this book, 
teachers of American history in high schools, made the following comments in 





Write for further particulars 


648 pages of text; 40 pages of Reading References and Special Topics; 
205 Text Illustrations; 4 Colored Illustrations; 36 Text Maps; 15 Colored 
Maps; 15 pages The Constitution of the United States. Also Topical 


Index. $1.96, postpaid. 


— 


just published, all of them leading 


“The author has shown excellent 
judgment as to where emphasis 
should be placed. He - avoids non- 
essentials; clearness characterizes his 
work throughout.” 


“It is well considered, well pro- 
j portioned, and well written.” 
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own initiative. It is undoubtedly the teacher’s 
business to work with the child, but not for 
him. It is such a teacher who causes the pupil 
finally to do investigation and research work 
independently. The suggesting at the proper 
time has a direct influence in causing the pupil 
to establish a confidence in himself. This 
does not mean creating conditions whereby 
the child becomes dependent, but it does sug- 
gest the directing of the pupil to the right 
road rather than have him stagger about with 
a trial and error method of his own. 
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If the students form the habit of having at 
hand all the necessary equipment before the 
study or recitation period is begun, the teacher 
can give her undivided attention to the problem 
at hand. This condition saves time, confusion 
and means the reducing of errors to a minimum, 
The ability to focus the attention so there is a 
concentration compares very favorably with 
the results secured when a microscope is used. 
Coach the child to understand what it means 
to make an attack. 





THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S CREED 


[The following Creed was proposed by Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, superintendent of schools, Ware, Mass., at the con- 
clusion of an address on “English in Our Schools” delivered before the Berkshire County Teachers’ Association, on 


October 10, 1924.] 


I believe in the dignity and the beauty of 
the English language, in the grace and power 
of the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Keats and Shelley, of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son in poetry, and of Raleigh and Browne, of 
Addison and Goldsmith and Burke, of Ruskin 
and Carlyle and Newman in prose. I believe 
it my duty to make my pupils see the glory 
and the greatness of English speech, its music, 
its eloquence, its passion, its pathos, its rhyth- 
mic splendor, its rippling laughter, its mournful 
cadences that they may hear once more the 
living voices of the mighty dead, and know 
them for the men they were, in all their hopes, 





their fears, their yearnings, their failures and 
aspirations, their weaknesses, their triumphs, 
their struggles for human advancement, their 
unshaken faith in the things that are divine. 

I highly resolve to do my utmost. that 
through the study of English my students may 
he uplifted in spirit, broadened in mind, en- 
riched in intellect, and made conscious of the 
nobility of their heritage, in the firm hope that 
they may become more worthy of a great past, 
more keen to know the dross from the fine gold 
of the present, more resolute that all things 
that are lovely and of good report shall abide 
undefiled in the future. 


GIVE THEM A JOB 


DENIS A. MCCARTHY 


[Written for the Boston Chamber of Commerce by Mr. 
find employment for rehabilitated veterans.] 


We've given them’ flowers, we’ve given them cheers, 
Smiles most joyous, and tenderest tears; 

We've welcomed them back with glitter and show, 
Voices thrilling and hearts aglow; 

We've called them “heroes”—they grinned at that, 
Blushing a bit ’neath the old tin hat, 

As day after day we swelled the strain 

Of pride for valor and pity for pain. 

But now that’s past. Are you proud of them still? 
Then give them a place that a man may fill. 

This hero stuff isn’t going to last, 

The war is over, the past is past. 

\nd now they stand in our crowded ways, 

\sking for neither our pity or praise, 

Heroes and demi-gods, neither, now, 

With medaled breast and with laureled brow, 

But men. Just men. And they seek a place 

In the daily toil and daily race. 

Just this. No more. Neither cheer nor sob, 

But the chance for a living that goes with a job. 


McCarthy as his contribution to the efforts being made to 


So give them a job! For the job they’ve had 
Was a man-sized job. And the youngest lad 

That knew the horror, the struggle, the stench, 
The wound and death of field and trench, 

Is a boy no more. He must henceforth plan 

And look on life with the eyes of a man 

Tested and tried, and found to be true. 

And he’s not begging from me nor from you. 

No, they’re not asking for easy snaps, 

These stalwart spirited soldier chaps, 

But they, over there, have given the best 

That their lives were worth, that their souls possessed, 
And now that the cheers and the songs die out 
Don’t leave them looking and loafing about. 

You liked the way they worked in France, 

When they stopped the wave of the foe’s advance. 
Well, take the fellows who turned that trick, 
Whoended the war and ended it quick, 

And give them: leatherneck, doughboy and gob, 
Your last, best gift in the shape of a job! 
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Corrective Arithmetic 


By WORTH J. OSBURN 
Director of Educational Measurements, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, I isconsin. 
Under the editorship of Dr. B. R. BuCKINGHAM 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Corrective Arithmetic presents no vague theory, but embodies the facts which answer the question of 
how to improve the accuracy of pupils in their arithmetic work. It was written to and for the 
classroom teacher. It contains material which she can understand and outlines a procedure which she 
can use. Everything in it has been tried out andthe results of its use have been such as to guaran- 
tee its value. $1.60. 


Teaching 
Junior High School Mathematics 


3y HARRY C. BARBER 
of the English High School and the Eliot Intermediate School, Boston, and Supervisor of Mathematics, 
Newton, Mass. 
Under the editorial supervision of JoHN WESLEY YouNG, 
Cheney Professor of Mathematics, Dartmouth College. 

The first book to present an interpretation of the report of the National Committee on the teach- 
ing of mathematics in grades VII, VIII, and IX. It considers improvement in the content and the 
teaching of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry in these grades, and presents material which has been 
used effectively, not only in defining the “new mathematics,” but also in giving practical assistance in 
putting it into successful operation. Riverside Mathematical Monographs. $1.20. 
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are adopting for instruction purposes _ causes, it is enough to sit down before 
the latest Remington Model—the new _ this new Remington and try it your- 
Quiet 12. self. Then you will realize that here 

Never before—since the founding __ is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
of the typewriter industry—has a new ___ efficiency far surpassing any of the 
model of a writing machine won such _ standards to which you have been ac- 
immediate popularity with bothteach- customed. These remarkable results 
ers and students. have been obtained through many re- 

The triumph of the Quiet 12Reming- _finements of construction which com- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph bine to make the operation of the 
in the business world—and is dueto machine simpler and quieter, and the 
the same causes. To understand these day’s work easier, bigger and better. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


November 13, 1924 


{We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTY 

To study the features of the Abyssinian 
Highlands and of Somaliland, and practically 
to neglect those of the county in which the 
pupil is living is not merely a blunder in our 
geography teaching—it is little short of peda- 
gogic crime and a severe loss of citizénship 
training, says Professor Wilson Gee of the 
University of Virginia in the September num- 
ber of the Virginia Journal of Education. <A 
very high percentage of the pupils never re- 
side outside of their local communities, and a 
still higher proportion do not go for long at a 
time beyond the confines of their native coun- 
ties. 

With these and similar ideas in mind, a 
demonstration of their concrete practical ex- 
pression was undertaken the past summer at 
the Summer Quarter of the University of 
Virginia. The counties of Campbell, Fairfax 
and Rockingham were chosen as being of most 
interest and on account of the availability of 
material. County geography supplements have 
been completed for these counties, approved 
by the county school boards, and will this ses- 
sion be taught as an integral part of the geog- 
raphy courses throughout the country. 

The teachers taking the course were almost 
all natives of the county in which they are 
‘working, and the task was with them a labor 
of love for which they strove diligently, in- 
telligently and highly effectively in and out of 
class season. 

—o—— 
THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
IN INDUSTRY 

This is the most experimental of educa- 
tional undertakings wherein student body and 
teaching staff bristle with suggestions both as 
to technique ard large purposes, says Professor 
Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopkins University 
in the Educational Review for October. But 
the weather vane of opinion and practice has 
come to point definitely toward: (1)Simplifica- 
tion and co-ordination of the curriculum; (2) 
more careful selection and preparation of en- 
tering students; and (3) active participation of 
alumnae of the school in workers’ problems. 

The school draws each summer to the cam- 
pus of Bryn Mawr College a hundred women 
who for the rest of the year work with the 
tools of their trades, representing most of the 
commonwealths at all industrialized. The fund 
to finance the eight weeks’ session is collected 
annually by the alumnae of the college, a por- 
tion of the -money being collected by labor 
organizations. 

The problems to be met are different from 
those of an ordinary summer school, for many 
of the students are old in worldly experience 
and bring to bear upon the subjects of the 
curriculum their mature judgment and inside 





knowledge of industrial conditions, while in 
other ways they have not the education of 
grammar school graduates. But the faculty 
are chosen for their sympathy and understand- 
ing of the needs of- the pupils and together 
they are working out what promises to be 
before many years a twelve months’ college 
for women in industry which shall furnish the 
workers with leaders from their own ranks as 
well as give to individuals the education they 
so earnestly crave. 
——— Qa 
THE PACKAGE LIBRARY SERVICE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

This unique and practical extension service 
is primarily an attempt to disseminate infor- 
mation on pertinent subjects among teachers, 
students, and social and civic workers who do 
not have ready access to public libraries. A 
list of subjects is given in the bulletin ranging 
from education to insulin, but the librarian 
will endeavor to furnish material on any 
subject desired by the applicant. 

Packages may be borrowed for two weeks 
subject to renewal. The only expense is for 
postage. 

An illustrative example of a Package Library 
is that on “ The Supreme Court of the United 
States.” This, the 167th Package Library, 
contains forty-six articles. The first article 
consists of a, treatise by Charles A. Beard, 
professor of politics in Columbia University, on 
“The Supreme Court ‘and the Constitution.” 
Several excerpts from “The Docket” are 
given. The eighth article contains a list with 
dates and citations of the “ Unlawful Laws of 
Congress ” from 1803 to 1923. The other arti- 
cles contain equally valuable material, and a 
full bibliography for students is included. 

——O———» 
HOME READING COURSES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


In co-operation with the Federal Bureau of 
Education, the University of South Carolina is 
offering twenty-seven home reading courses 
in South Carolina. The outlines are arranged 
as guidance in the study of the world’s best 
literature, history, and modern problems. A 
certificate is awarded by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to those who give 
satisfactory evidence of having done the re- 
quired reading. No fees are charged for these 
courses. 

ee 
JUNIOR KINDERGARTENS 

Childhood Education says that through the 
co-operation and aid of the Cincinnati Free 
Kindergarten Association “junior kindergat- 
tens” have been established in schools in the 
congested districts and in social settlements. 
The junior kindergartens admit children over 
three years of age but too young to attend 
regular public school kindergartens. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING. By George 
E. Freeland, State Teachers College, San Jose. Cloth. 
290 pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Professor Freeland has an unusual approach to the study 

of “The Improvement of Teaching.” It is based ona 
critical but sympathetic observation of many teachers in 
classroom action. Instinctively he classified all teachers 
in three classes, average, superior and inferior. When he 
decided in which class a teacher was he sought for the 
why she was There was 
certainly a reason. 


reason superior or inferior. 
teacher 
ueeded to know and do in order to be in the class with 
average teachers. This would save a multitude of children 
{rom the misfortune of having inferior opportunities to 
learn how to function in life. Professor Freeland seems 
always to have had in mind the service first to children and 
then to the community and to society, which meant a ser- 
vice to America and the world by raising the inferior 
teachers into the average class, and many of the average 
teachers into the superior class. 

This purpose in his observation has led to the prepara- 
tion of this unusual attempt to improve the practices in 
the art of teaching by the adoption of the sane phases of 
educational psychology, 
activities. 


Then he tried to discover what the inferior 


socialization and other modern 


ELEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. by 
Lawrence Augustus Averill, M. D., State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. Cloth. 425 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

This is an exceptionally virile, clear, wholesome treat- 
ment of psychological psychology as distinct from a philo- 
sophical psychology, a genuine educational psychology as 
distinct from a scholastic psychology. It is for use in the 
schoolroom finished his teacher-training 
preparation instead of a book to luxuriate in while study- 
ing in an institution. 


after one has 


We would like to say a hundred vigorous appreciative 
things about this most unusually helpful book for teachers. 
We have enjoyed it for its personality, for its adventuve 
outside of conventionalized philosophy, for its firm refusal 
to go off on freaky tangents. 


Here are a few characteristic sentences: “All learning , 


“The mind is a faithful and inde- 
“Attention is a selective and a 
“Only free attention brings worth- 
“Instinctive urge is nature’s cardinal 
motivation.” “Neural pathways bonded together make for 
economy of performance.” 
simple acquired reflexes.” 


is bond connecting.” 
fatigable associator.” 
neglecting function.” 
while results.” 


“Motor habits but chains of 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND THE 
THE PACIFIC. By Nellie B. Allen. 
trated. 448 pages. 
and Company. 
Miss Allen’s “Geographical and Industrial Studies” are 

a creation quite unique. This is the sixth book in the “Allen 

Trail” books. We have written in ardent admiration of 

her book on South America, but we confess our utter in- 

ability to deal adequately with these books.. If you are 
at all interested in Australia and the Pacific Islands drop 

a post card to Ginn and Company, Ford Building, Boston, 

for folding illustrated circular, “Following the Allen 

Trail.” 


ISLANDS OF 
Cloth.  Illus- 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 


STORIES FROM DICKENS. By J. Walker McSpad- 


den. 12 illustrations in color. 356 pages. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

A happy thought, this giving to the present generation 
the famous boys and girls of Dickens, bringing them for- 
ward as soloists, apart from the elaborate setting of the 
Dickens and 


original. The language is largely that of 
the stories are always faithful to his spirit. 

The contents include: The Story of Oliver Twist; Smike 
and his teacher, which deals with the school at Dotheboy’s 
Hall; Little Nell and her pathetic wanderings with her 
vrandfather; Paul and Florence Dombey; Pip’s own ac- 
count of how he helped the convict, and what came of it; 
Little Dorrit’s early life and escape from the debtor’s 
prison; David Copperfield’s personal history from infancy 
to aspiring youth; and the story of Sissy Jupe, the child 
of the circus. 


THE FUNERAL TRAIN. By 


De Aryan. Paper. 


Harold Alexander Leon 
Cincinnati: The Miami Press Com- 
pany. 

Here in rhyme and meter is an inspiring story of the 
life and death and funeral of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. These thirty-seven pages have many inspira- 
tional appeals, many lessons that make the heart throb. 
We can do no more, no less than quote from one of the 
many pages of “The Funeral Train” :— 


train 


To raise is greater task than pulling down; 
To build is harder than to burn a town. 
To heal a wound requires a greater skill 
Than is required to wreck and wound and kill, 
Yet, demagogues with selfish ends to gain 
Construed amiss and filled his heart with pain. 
He wrought for normal times at home, abroad; 
He sought by love to lift from man his load. 
He fought and won the fight o’er Ocean’s Might, 
And ushered in the day of sense and right. 
His Country’s Flag, he wished to see unfurled 
In friendly trade and help throughout the world. 
North, from Magellan’s Straits to Rio Grande, 
Men learned to love, respect, and understand, 
And once for all died out the Border Fire— 
And once for all died out the Latin Ire. 
To him his Country’s Charter was a Dower 
So sacred that he used all rightful power 
To force obedience to every clause, 
To end that all respect their Nation’s Laws. 
He strove for Right Triumphant Court, 
Where Nations could repair at last resort, 
And settle there all wrongs in sanest mood, 
Instead of by the cannon’s roar and blood. 
A Christian man, the Golden Rule his guide, 
By it, for man, he feught and lived and died. 


PATRIOTIC WRITINGS FOR AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS. A Course of Study in American Ideals. Com- 
piled by Merton E. Hill, A. M. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 

This is an exceptionally valuable national collection of 
documents, addresses, poetry and special selections. We 
have seen nothing on quite the same line. They are classi- 
fied: For Ninth Grade, For Tenth Grade, Supplementary 
to American History for Magnifying American Ideals. 

For instance, the “documents” for the Ninth Grade are: 
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The Mayflower Compact and The Declaration of Inde- 

pendence. For the ‘Tenth Grade, the Charter of Rhode 

Island and the Ordinance of 1787. Of course the Consti- 

tution of the United States for both grades. 

The selection of addresses is simply wonderful. We 
know of no place where there can be found in one book 
of 435 pages such throbbing patriotism as in these of 
Washington, Franklin, (3), Lincoln (14), James Otis, 
Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Hamilton, Webster, Alex- 
ander Stephens, Robert Ingersoll, Henry Watterson, 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, William McKinley, Franklin 
K. Lane, Calvin Coolidge, John R. Quinn, Will C. Wood, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John 
Tyler, James K. Polk, James Buchanan, U. S. Grant, 
Grover Cleveland, Charles E. Hughes, John Hay. 

In addition to all this there are the most thrilling 
patriotic poems. 

HOW TO DEMONSTRATE HEALTH, MONEY, 
FRIENDS. By Gertrude A. Bradford. Paper. Hol- 
yoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Company. 

Mrs. Bradford's faith is boundless and the story of what 
her faith did for her physically, domestically and socially 
reads like a series of miracles. No one can read these 
ninety-six pages without wishing he had the results of a 
similar faith. The Elizabeth Towne Company has a way 
of ferreting out such wonderful stories. 


THREE MEN FROM MAINE. Sir \\illiam Pepperell, 
James Sullivan and Sir William Phips. By John Fran- 
cis Sprague; and A Bit of Old England in New England, 
by Bertram E. Packard. Dover-Foxcroft, Maine: 
Sprague Company. 

Mr. Sprague with his unique publishing company at 
Dover-Foxcroft is doing for Maine and the rest of New 
England greater service than he is getting credit for. He 
is doing a historical service that would not be as well done 
if he did not do it. He takes infinite pains to ferret out 
facts from unsuspected quarters and publish them in an 
attractive way. 

“Three Men From Maine” tells the story of Pepperell, 
Sullivan and Phips, men who made great contributions to 
New England life. Yes, to American life, for through 
the romance of one of the Pepperells Washington had as 
one of his beloved younger associates, General Knox, for 
whom one of Maine’s noble counties is named. Sullivan's 
name is the christened name of many hamlets, bays and 
streams in the Mount Desert region of Maine. 


COST OF TRAINING TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
STATE. By Homer E. Cooper. Baltimore: Warwick 
and York, Inc. 

Mr. Cooper has presented an important body of facts 
which have been collected by various agencies. He gives 
information not heretofore available in any such way as 
he gives it. He deals with conditions, institutions, stand- 
ards of yesterday, today, and tomorrow in New York 
State. 

Mr. Cooper by his treatment makes it easy for any state 
to collect for itself any phase of such information as it 
may desire. It is not necessary for any other state to at- 
tempt any such wholesale massing of facts as are imassed 
for New York State. All that any other state needs to do 
is to find out any such body of information as is here 
presented for twenty-eight varieties of functioning, as The 
Aggregate Cost of Producing Teachers, Average Number 
of Years of Service Rendered on a Certificate, Additional 
Elementary, High School, and Rural Teachers Needed 
Annually, Sources of Students Graduating, Cost of Train- 
ing Teachers per Year of Service After Graduating, Cost 
of Training Teachers in Training Schools, and in Normal 
Schools, and of eighteen other particulars. 
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WE AND OUR HEALTH. Book I. By E. George 
Payne. Illustrated by Mabel Latham Jones. Cloth. 6 
by 9 inches, 86 pages. New York: The American View 
Point Society, Inc. 

We are interested in The American View Point Society 
because there are on the editorial board such keen educa- 
tional leaders as Edwin C. Broome and John J. Mahoney. 
This book is exquisitely illustrated. We have never seen 
anything comparable to it. In addition to the ten full-page 
colored illustrations there are marginal drawings that 
illuminate the text. Every such departure in professional 
bookmaking has great possibilities, and we should watch 
its success with keen interest. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS. The Socialized 
School Series. Primer. By Ruth Thompson, Harry 
Bruce Wilson, Guy M. Wilson. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 

“Socialization in education” is one of the catch phrases 
of the day and the Wilsons, famous brothers, Harry B. of 
Berkeley, and Guy M. of Boston University, are idealizing 
the idea. Ruth Thompson makes the Primer in which 
things which early fascinate children play an important 
part. The authors consider this Socialized School Series 
the most notable of all of their constructive subject 
method achievements. They have called to their assistance 
as advisers some of the most successful, forward looking 
teachers of San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Decatur, St. Louis, St. Paul and New 
Orleans. It is a series from which much may be expected. 


—_— 


NIAGARA AND OTHER POEMS. By Arthur Wil- 
liam Fisher. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 
The author has brought together a variety of his 

verses, chief of which relate to Niagara Falls and the 
region thereabout. There is no place in America that has 
the same lure for tourists and other lovers of nature’s 
wonders that has the region with the two Niagara Falls, 
the Whirlpool rapids and the river above the Falls and 
below the Rapids. The author is fascinated with it all 
and writes. for the delight of his readers. Beyond the 
charm of the wonders of the gorge are many poems of 
sentiment. 


2e-@-0-+ * 
> > 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Graded Outlines in Hygiene,” Book If. By Walter 
Frank Cobb. Price, $2.00.—‘Fungi and Human Affairs.” 
By W. A. McCubbin. Price, $1.00—“‘An Army Boy of the 
Sixties.” 3y Olson B. Ostrander. Price, $1.20. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

“The Nature of Life.” By W. J. V. Osterhaut. Price, 
$1.50.—“Instinct—A Study ‘in Social Psychology.” By 
L. L. Bernard. Price, $3.60. New York City: Henry Holt 
and Company. ; ‘ 

“Teaching—What to Read and How to Read It.” Part 





1. By Marion Paine Stevens.—‘“Alternate French Re- 
view Grammar.” By David Hobart Carnahan. Price, 
$1.28. New York, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 


_ “Education and Life.” By J. A. Dale. Price, $4.75. 
Oxford University Press. 

“The Essay.” 3y D. Davis Farrington. Price, $1.60. 
tichmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Company. 

_“A Survey_of the History of Education.” By Helen 
Wodehouse. Price, $2.00.—“Francis Wright.” By William 
R. Waterman. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 

“The Visiting Teacher Movement.” By Julius John Op- 
penheimer. Public Education Association of the City 
of New York. 

“Heroes of Troy.” By Lawton B. Evans. Price, $2.00— 
“In the Animal World.” By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Price, $1.75.—“Beyond the Rainbow Bridge.” By Frances 
G. Wickes. Price, $1.75. Springfield: Milton Bradley 
Company. 

“Précis Writing for American Schools.” By Samuel 
Thurber. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Melville’s Moby Dick or The White Whale.” By 
Hattie L. Hawley.—“Junior Mathematics,” Book I. BY 
Ernst R. Breslich—‘The Cost of Education in Cali- 
fornia.” By Jesse B. Sears and Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Experimental Practice in the City and Country 
School.” By Caroline Pratt. Price, $2.50.—‘The Boys’ 
Book of the Earth.” By Sidney Aylmer Small. Price, 
$2.50. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fall and Winter Protection for Free Text Books 


Subjected to Daily Handling, Soiling and Wear 


=! HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


for Outside Wear. 


HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS. 


for Inside Damage. 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


_ MASSACHUSETTS | 











EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items. of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


In 1925, and thereafter, a candidate 
for admission to Wellesley College 
must present fifteen units as follows: 
Group I1—Prescribed without choice, 
9 ynits: English 3; mathematics 
for algebra and 1 for plane geometry ; 
Latin 3 
Group I1].—Restricted electives, 3 
units: History 1; and the other 2 may 
be offered in a foreign language, a 
science, or as 1 each in science and a 
second history. 
Group III.—Free electives: 3 units. 
The changes which the new require- 
ment allows are: Reduction of the 
prescribed units in Latin from 4 to 3; 
greater scope in the selection of re- 
stricted electives; and provision for a 


» . 
3, 2 





jeNORTHFIELD 


YEAR 








OPEN ALL 


Why Not Spend 
Thanksgiving 
Day 


Here in the Country ? 
100 MILES FROM BOSTON 


OU can re 
happy time at rhe 
Northfield. Here you will 


find pleasure, entertain- 
ment, recreation indoors 
and out, comfort, and true 
hospitality. One of the 
high points of the day’s in- 


THE 


have a very 


terests is an appetizing 
turkey dinner with all the 
“fixin’s 


Ample acommodations for 
groups and individuals. 
Rooms single and en suite, 
with or without bath. All 
rooms warm and pleasant. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, 

FRANK W. KELLOGG, 
Asst. Mgr. 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Mer. 




















Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


free margin of three units. This plan 
applies only to those students entering 
by the so-called New Plan, or com- 
prehensive examinations. This is a 
commendable step in the direction of 
greater flexibility. 

The Jansen gold medal 
awarded by the French Academy of 
Science to the American astronomer, 
George Willis Ritchey, for his work 
in connection with the construction of 
the reflecting telescope. 


has been 


Miss Florence Lynch 
library of her father, 
liam H. Lynch, to the State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri, with 
which her father was connected for 
many years. 


gives the 
Professor Wil- 


The 1924 Nobel prize in medicine 
has been awarded to Professor Wil- 
liam Einthoven of Leyden University, 
who invented the “cardiogram” mech- 
anism for making motion picture X- 
Ray records of the movements of the 
human heart. 


Professor O. c. 
the department of geology, Field 
Museum, Chicago, has placed on 
exhibition a quartz crystal in which 
water is imprisoned. He found the 
specimen at Bon Jesus Dos Meiras, 
Bohi, Brazil, in rock formations of 
the Archean Age. Geologists estimate 
that these drops of water are more 
than 10,000,000 years old. 


Farrington, head of 





Figures just made public by Yale 
University show the increased de- 
mands now being made by _ students 
seeking to work their way. Last year 
1,505 student employment applicants 
were registered as compared with 604 
in 1918-19, an increase of approxi- 
mately 250 per cent. The amount of 
term-time and summer employment 
secured for students directly by the 
university's agency advanced from 
$66,690 in 1918-19 to $287,772 last 
year, an increase of 433 per cent. 
Undergraduate scholarship aid during 


the same period has increased 408 per 
cent. These figures give the impres- 
sion that a student working his way is 
better off today than formerly. The 
factor of higher expense, however, so 
reduces the purchasing power of these 
greater student earnings and _ scholar- 
ship grants as to result in a net index 
of benefit almost exactly the same to- 


day as it was in 1918-19, 

A state-wide survey is now being 
made to locate the 13,784 illiterates 
attributed to Nebraska in the 1920 


United States Government census re- 
port. The survey is under the direc- 
tion of the Nebraska Illiteracy Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Bryan 
on March 28, 1924. Those acting on 
the pain a Be are: Mrs. Paul C. 














Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


| pre the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


IURINE; 
FoR Your 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. s 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








Perryman, president Nebraska Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs (chairman), 
Broken Bow; Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
McKinley School, Lincoln (secre- 
tary); John M. Matzen, state super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Lin- 
coln; Charles W. Taylor, past state 
commander American Legion, Teach- 
ers’ College, Lincoln; Dr. Jennie 
Calfas, member Omaha Board of Edu- 
cation, Omaha; Mrs. P. T. McGerr, 
former chairman Educational Com- 
mittee, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1700 C street, Lincoln; J. H. Bever- 
idge, superintendent of schools, 
Omaha; M. C. Lefler, superintendent 
of schools, Lincoln; Mrs. Edgar B. 
Penny, past president, Nebraska Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Fullerton. 

The commission has named a county 
committee in each county to be re- 
sponsible for the survey. The county 
committee consists of the county 
superintendent of schools, who is to 
be chairman and responsible for call- 
ing the committee together for organ- 
ization purposes; a member of the 
Nebraska Federation of Women’s 


Clubs; a member of the American 
Legion; the superintendent oi city 
schools of the largest town in the 
county; and one other representative 
citizen of the county, to be selected by 
the county committee. 

The exact number of illiterates for 
each county in Nebraska is given in 
“Population-Nebraska” bulletin issued 
by the United States Census Bureau, 
1920. 

Governor Bryan states the purpose 
of the commission: “To provide for 
and direct a survey for the purpose of 
ascertaining the proportion of our 
people in the state who can neither 
read nor write; to determine the best 
means to reduce illiteracy to the mini- 
mum, and training for those who are 
deficient; and to make report and 
recommendation to this office at least 
sixty days prior to the next session of 
the legislature.” 

Long Beach, California, voted $4,- 


900,000 for new school buildings by a 
vote of twenty to one. ‘ 








whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


Degrees granted. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ARLO PLAN 


THE ARLO BOOKS 
WHO KNOWS IS ATTRACTING MORE INTEREST EVERY DAY 


These are a few notes from teachers: 


“My pupils are as eager to work the new 
each morning as they are to see what Santa left them for Christ- 


mas.’ 


“Enclosed find my check for the 
getter, it’s superior.” 


“You have some material in this book that should be syndicated for 
the whole country to read every day.’ 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


for 6th or 7th grades 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


book Who Knows. As an interest 


| 
| 
4th grade and up 
By BerTHa B. and Ernest Cops | 


‘Who Knows’ problem | 


Signed, H. S. Wright, Jay, Me. 


Teacher, Gassaway, W. Va. 


Professor, N. ¥. City. 
ANITA | 
for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upter first and second grades 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER. 


13: Massachusetts 


Superintend 
Association. . = 


13-14: New England Association ot 
School Superintendents, State 
House, Boston. 


24-26: The Central Section of Cal. 
fornia Teachers’ Association 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L. & 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Pregj. 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 


8-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As. 
sociation, Little Rock. 


10-il: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 


11: Women’s Educational and In. 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 


11-14: National League of Compul.- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor 
Canada. : 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativen, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera. 


tive Union, Springfield, Missouri, 


20-21-22: Louisiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention, Shreve- 
port, La. 


20-22: High School] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 


24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 


26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 








27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


Association of 


27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28: Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Washington, D, Cc. . 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Modern _ Lat 


29: Association f 
: Middle 


guage Teachers of the 
States and Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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DECEMBER. 


1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 


26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 
27-29: American Association for 


Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
Cc. 
American Philological 


g. Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 


Association, Washington, D. C 


7-31: Botanical Society of America, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 

American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


29: Montana State Teachers’ 
ciation, Helena. 


Asso- 


29-January 3, 1925: 
ciation for the 


American Asso- 
Advancement of 


Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Institution, 


Smithsonian 
Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


§-10: Association of 
leges, Chicago, 


American Col- 
Illinois. 


6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 


16: Louisville Educational 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Associa- 


FEBRUARY. 


23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. Ww. 
Ankeney, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 


22-26: Department of 


Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
lanning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
omoneny those de. 
siring Promotien. 





ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bldzg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton, Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 








Operate every where. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 





MERICAN ::: 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; 
Call on or address 


Schools to parents. 


recommends good 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, 


31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
address H. S. Kellogg, 





SGHERMERHOR 





Established 1855 


. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


1386 Euclid 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


A superior ageney for 
people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. 


superior 


Services 


Avenue free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, 


Pa, 








WILLARD W. 


certainly 





ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, luc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
be of service to those 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


who 


= 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey. 


state in the Union and can 
wish to teach and WHO ARE 


MY. 








WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F,. PEASE, 


Manager 
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A Valuable New Book for Teachers 


SUPERVISED STUDY 
in the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By ALFRED LAWRENCE HALL-QUEST 
Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


This book (1) discusses the reasons for supervised study, its 
many advantages, and its administrative technic, and (2) shows its 
principles concretely applied to the elementary school studies. Part 
One shows the relation of plans for the direction of study to general 
principles of administration and supervision. 


In Part Two, the supervision of study in each of the various 
elementary school branches is treated. This involves specific aids 
in the teaching of these subjects and suggestions for overcoming 
the difficulties that are likely to arise. Throughout the discussion, 
“teaching that aims to train the pupil to teach himself” has been 
adopted as a working definition of supervised study. 


$2.00 


Other Volumes in the Supervised Study Series 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest $1.80 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Mabel E. Simpson $1.40 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH 
. By A. Laura McGregor $1.40 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
By S. Clayton Sumner $1.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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